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omnibus, qua in vitam hominum incidere solent, hoc procul dubio 
maxime sensum attingit humanum : neque est cujusquam tarn 
indoiiita superoia, quin hoc eum quam sit natura debile atque 
infirmum fateri cogat. Atqui, ut verum fatear, rem ipsam honeste 
tractare nequeo. Tanta est et tarn fceda hujusmodi malorum 
deformitas ; adeo tetra fuere in patiendo, adeo in dicendo, tur- 
pia ; tuntopere ipsam hominis naturam a propria sede pellere ac 
detruilere videntur, ut rem omnem pallio quasi coopertam esse 
mallem, et quod ipse lingua effere non audeo, vos tacita modo 
mente cogitare.' 



Art. II. — 1. Memoir of tlie Infernal Improvements contemplated 
by the Legislature of North Carolina ; and on the Resources 
and Finances of that State, pp. 88. Raleigh, J. Gales, 
18i9. 

2. Report of sundry surveys made by Hamilton Fulton, Esq. 
State Engineer ; agreeably to certain instructions from 
Judge Murphy, chairman, fyc. and submitted to the General 
Assembly of North Carolina at their session in 1819. pp. 
70. Raleigh, T. Henderson. 

3. The History of North Carolina ; by Hugh Williamson, M. D. 
LL. B. 2 vols. 8vo. Philadelphia, 1812. T. Dobson. 

Few subjects, we suppose, can be more interesting to our 
readers, than those, which relate to our national improve- 
ments. While as a nation we are growing in wealth, in 
physical strength, and moral worth, we are laying a founda- 
tion for respectability and happiness, which will not easily 
be shaken. The strongest safeguard of the liberties of a 
people is intelligence ; the best security of their morals is 
industry ; the surest pledge of their future greatness is a 
wakeful spirit of enterprize, and a generous emulation. 
Under a government like ours, and in a country like the 
United States, every thing depends on manly, spirited, and 
well regulated exertion. It is the genius of our government 
to encourage enterprize of every sort, without interposing 
any more checks, than are essential to preserve its own 
stability, and secure to all an equality of rights and privi- 
leges. 

Every state, and indeed the smallest community, enjoys 
the same national patronage and protection. There may be 
local and natural obstructions to improvement; but where 
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there are public spirit, enlightened zeal, and honourable am- 
bition, it is idle to talk about obstacles, — every thing may be 
done that ought to be done. This remark will apply equally 
to individuals, corporate bodies, and state legislatures. If 
all these will dismiss narrow prejudices, and think that only 
to be private good, which promotes general utility, it will be 
impossible, that we shall not grow up rapidly into an enlight- 
ened, prosperous, and happy nation. If different states have 
contending interests, it is the part of wisdom to make mutual 
sacrifices for mutual benefits. 

The most direct and powerful meaas of improvement rest 
in the states individually. The compass of each state is 
sufficiently narrow, and its legislative power sufficiently dif- 
fused, to render a knowledge of its internal condition, wants, 
and resources easily attained. At the same time each enjoys 
full authority, under the constitutional compact, to adopt and 
put into execution such measures as it chooses for local im- 
provements, and to employ for this purpose such resources 
as it can command. Many things should no doubt be left to 
individual enterprize ; yet this may and ought to receive a 
salutary stimulus from well timed public encouragement. 

Prudence and economy are estimable virtues even in 
states; but it is to be feared, that many legislators, who 
show no lack of wisdom in other things, have had their 
judgments strangely warped, and their conceptions unhap- 
pily obscured, by starting with wrong definitions, and mak- 
ing an incorrect use of terms, when they have been de- 
liberating on public improvements. They have cried out 
prudence and economy, without once dreaming, that they 
were giving wrong names to certain qualities and affections, 
called short-sightedness, narrow policy, love of popularity 
and perhaps selfishness. If they would examine this point 
a little more, we believe they would at least arrive at the 
conviction, that to act with timidity is not always to act with 
discretion. They would learn, that the economy, which will 
save a farthing to a constituent on the next tax list, is not 
always that which will advance his ultimate prosperity ; and 
that putting off a good purpose till a more convenient season 
shows no very strong disposition to do good at any season. 

That is a miserable economy, which keeps us always in 
poverty. He is the truly economical man, who disposes of 
his means judiciously, but liberally, for beneficial purposes. 
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If he keeps half his property inactive, he may be a miser, 
but not an economist. So it is in a state. That is wretched 
policy, which tends to check exertion. Nor is that much 
better, which does not give life and facilities to industry. 
Where is the benefit of resources rich and powerful, if there 
be not enlargement of views and public spirit enough to 
bring them into action ? It is not the legislature, which 
brings down the annual expenditures to the smallest amount, 
that discovers the truest spirit of economy ; but that, which 
devises the best methods of disposing of all the revenues a 
state car afford, in adding to its political importance, its 
physical and moral strength, and its permanent prosperity. 

We may justly suspect the patriotism of him, who is for- 
ward in the councils of state to diminish the revenue by 
reducing a tax, which has always been cheerfully paid ; or 
by removing it, because it happens to be unpopular, as all 
taxes will be, among the class of people who bear the hea- 
viest burdens. What a world of debate and bustle have we 
once had in the halls of our national legislature about a whis- 
key tax ? And what a world of debate and bustle should we 
again have, if this subject were brought forward, as it ought 
to be, and a new tax imposed ? Not that a majority of the 
members are whiskey distillers, or dealers in this precious 
article ; but there is a certain mysterious sympathy between 
the representative and his constituents, which operates with 
a sort of magical power, especially when the criterion of 
popular sovereignty, the freedom of election, happens to 
come into consideration. We are compelled to confess, 
though we do it reluctantly, that in reading the journals of 
our national, as well as many of the state legislatures, we 
have been mortified with nothing so much, as the indiffer- 
ence with which appropriation bills are generally received, 
and the coldness with which they are no less generally dis- 
missed. 

What has become of the noble project for a national uni- 
versity ? It had the honour of being submitted to a com- 
mittee, of commanding the attention of the house for a few 
moments to a short report at the close of a session, and of 
falling quietly into a sleep, from which it would seem never 
aguin lik-ly to be awakened. While small states in Europe, 
whose positions we can hardly trace on our maps, are endow- 
ing universities, establishing and affording patronage to 
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numerous institutions, we are contented tamely to submit to 
the reproach of doing absolutely nothing. We waste millions 
in long talks about Indian wars, and in never-ending speeches 
on questions, the very terms of which the whole country forgets 
almost before the orators have hoisted to half their height the 
flood-gates of their eloquence. But when the subject is 
brought forward, which, certainly as much as any other, 
embraces the vita! interests of the nation, which involves its 
moral energies, its intellectual greatness, and political dig- 
nity, the torrent has then subsided ; not a voice has power 
to raise the feeblest note ; not a whisper of approbation is 
heard ; not a figure of rhetoric remains. At most we hear 
nothing, but a few faint and ill-omened murmurs about the 
low state of the treasury. We cannot but think, that this 
subject has been passed over, without that candid and liberal 
investigation which it rightfully deserves, and which it must 
receive before we can free ourselves from the reproach, 
which has been justly drawn down upon us, by our total 
indifference, as a nation, to the great cause of literature and 
science. 

Many of the single states have acted on a more generous 
plan, and with much more enlightened views. They have acted 
on the undeniable principle, that the happiness of a people is 
commensurate with its intelligence and prosperity. They 
have been convinced, that the members of a large commu- 
nity can in no way pay their money with a prospect of so 
much advantage to themselves, as in support of literary insti- 
tutions of various ranks, in advancing schemes of general 
utility, public works, and plans of internal improvements. 
In respect to the first of these, it might be invidious to dis- 
criminate. If the endeavours of every state in establishing 
institutions of learning have not been attended with equal 
success, it is not to be so much attributed to a want of zeal 
in the legislatures, as to local, and in many instances una- 
voidable causes. We do not believe any state has done more 
than it should do ; but whoever will be at the trouble of look- 
ing over the literary records of the several states will be 
willing to allow, that within the last few years especially, no 
one can be charged with a forgetfulness on this subject, and 
very few reproached for being backward in making liberal 
appropriations. We cannot forbear mentioning here the 
university of Virginia, not only as bearing honourable testi- 
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mony to the liberality of the state, but as affording one of 
tho finest specimens of the arts in this country. We do not 
hesitate to say, that in elegance of design, in correctness and 
beauty of architecture, nothing on this side of the Atlantic 
surpasses the group of colleges now building near Char- 
lottesville under the immediate direction of Mr. Jefferson. 
We have heretofore given our views of the theoretical scheme 
of this university. We have seen no reason to change these 
views, but we hope we may be disappointed in our fears, that 
its success may not be adequate to the large and liberal scale 
on which it is founded, and to the expectations of its friends 
and patrons. We are happy to learn also, that the University 
of Maryland has, by the spirited exertions of a few individ- 
uals, lately been gaining ground. By a late valuable acqui- 
sition, it promises, in its medical department, soon to rival 
the first schools in this country. 

Thus it is in regard to literature ; but when we come to 
what may more properly be called internal improvements, we 
shall find, that some states have left others far behind. New 
York lias shown a spirit of enterprize, and set an example, 
•which are above all praise. The great canal of the lakes is 
an undertaking of which the most powerful governments on 
earth might be proud. It is not more a glory to the state, 
than an honour to the country. The canal of Languedoc, 
which has long been the boast of France, and perhaps we 
may say of- Europe, is not to be compared with this. Penn- 
sylvania, for thirty years past, has done much to improve her 
inland navigation, and to multiply the facilities for internal 
transportation. The good effects of her wise and well con- 
ducted measnres have long been visible, and are every day 
becoming more so, in the growing population and wealth of 
the state, the high cultivation in many parts, the excellence 
of the markets, and the increasing comforts of the people. 
Virginia has lately come forward with a comprehensive and 
judicious plan for public improvements, and engaged in its exe- 
cution with liberality and zeal. In a former number (XXIIJ 
we have given a particular account of the doings of the board 
of public works in Virginia. South Carolina has within a short 
period appropriated a million of dollars to internal improve- 
ments; and of this sum it has authorized an annual expenditure 
of two hundred and fifty thousand dollars, under the direction 
of a board of public works and a principal engineer. 
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But we intend it as the chief object of this article, to draw 
the notice of our readers to the late acts and projected im- 
provements of North Carolina. We have before us a series 
of documents on this subject, published some months since, 
in Raleigh, and drawn up principally by the Hon. A. D. 
Murphey. These documents prove, that the legislature of 
North Carolina has engaged in the noble undertaking of 
internal improvements with an enlargement of plan, and a 
firmness of purpose not surpassed by any other state. Nor 
has every thing evaporated in deliberations and schemes. In 
the proceedings thus far, we discover much wisdom in pro- 
jecting, and much energy in acting. 

Till a very late period, North Carolina seems to have held 
a rank among the other states by no means proportionate to 
its significance in itself, or its importance in the union. 
Among the old states it was the third in magnitude, being 
larger than New York. It has lately been enlarged by an 
accession of territory on the western borders of Georgia, 
which formerly belonged to the Cherokee Indians. In the 
extent of its population, it now ranks the third or fourth in 
the union. And yet, with all these claims to consequence, 
how little have we hitherto heard of North Carolina ? Our 
geographers have drawn a picture, which it has given us no 
delight to contemplate ; and our travellers have most unfortu- 
nately seen nothing but alternate swamps and sands in the face 
of the country, and rudeness and ignorance among the people. 
A half century has scarcely elapsed, since a worthy traveller 
from our own metropolis, after having been in North Caro- 
lina, came home, and gravely wrote in a book, * there are 
but seven provincial laws throughout the colony, and no 
courts at all in being.' In some things it may be admissible 
to judge of the whole from a part; but the time is nearly 
gone by when the public is willing to allow a traveller to have 
the miraculous power of describing the geography of a coun- 
try, and the manners and character of the inhabitants, by 
passing through one of its obscurest corners, and perhaps 
passing a day at one of its meanest inns. But from sources 
scarcely more respectable, it has been our misfortune hitherto 
to derive the most of our knowledge of North Carolina. 

It is not to be denied, however, that, although this state has 
been subject to much misrepresentation, it has not made that 
progress in general intelligence, refinement, wealth, and agri- 
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cultural improvement, which its many advantages might justly 
lead us to expect. We believe one reason has been the defec- 
tive and unsettled government, which prevailed in this state 
from its first settlement even till the revolution. The colonial 
governors, and chief officers, were often worthless and deprav- 
ed. Bad laws were badly administered. It is said, that 
the form of government, which the proprietors of the colony 
established, was drawn up by Locke. It is remarkable, that 
a man, who was so great a friend to civil liberty, and who 
wrote so powerfully in favour of toleration, should propose, 
as tie fundamental principles of a constitution in a new col- 
ony, a system of articles, one of the most prominent features 
of which was, that they deprived the people of all freedom, 
both civil and religious. The government was founded on 
the semi-feudal notion of lords, landgraves, and barons, and 
left the people little else to do but to obey. It is not certain 
that this government ever went into a perfect operation, yet, 
as, far as it was carried, its influence must have been exceed- 
ingly unfavourable to the improvement, as well as the happi- 
ness of the people. 

Another cause of the slow improvement of North Carolina, 
and one which no human skill or industry could remove, has 
been the obstructions to commerce, which "abound along the 
whole coast of the stats. The interior country is intersected 
by many navigable rivers, whose banks are rich and fertile, 
but not a single point has been found on the coast, at which a 
safe and commodious port could be established. The conse- 
quence has been, that the produce has flowed into channels, 
which have carried it oui of the state to distant markets, and 
the profits of trade have helped to enrich other states, at the 
expense of North Carolina. The necessary demand for for- 
eign articles has been supplied, not by a direct importation, 
nor any thing like a mutual interchange of commodities ; but 
by receiving them from domestic ports, and allowing the 
profits of barter to be made and retained abroad. The effects 
of this state of things on the banking establishments, and on 
those commercial facilities arising from a substantial medium 
<of exchange, are well set forth by Judge Murphey. 

« Men must learn political truths in the school of experience. 
Such is their obstinacy, that they will learn them no where else. 
The events of the year 1819 have taught us lessons of the most 
impressive character. If we do not profit by them, we deserve 
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to be lashed still more severely. It is true the distress in pecuni- 
ary matters, which now prevails in this state, is not to be attrib- 
uted to one cause only; but it is obvious to a common observer, 
that the greatest and most operative cause of this distress is the 
scattered condition of our commerce, and the want of a home- 
market. Having no commercial city in which the staples of our 
soil can be exchanged for foreign merchandise, our merchants 
purchase their goods, and contract their debts in Charleston, Peters- 
burg, Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New York. Part of these 
debts are discharged by shipments of produce ; the balance by 
cash. Once in every year the state is literally drained of its 
money to pay debts abroad. Our banks, not being able to do as 
extensive business by bank credits, as is done in large commercial 
cities, are compelled to issue and throw into circulation their 
notes to meet the djmands of commerce. These notes are col- 
lected in immense numbers in other states, and returned upon 
banks for specie, and the banks are compelled not only to curtail 
their discounts and press their dealers, that they may call in 
their notes, but upon emergencies to suspend specie payments. 
The consequence is, that their notes depreciate, and the merchants 
being obliged to make remittances to other states, sustain the most 
serious losses. No blame is to be attached to the banks. They 
have not issued more paper, than the ordinary demands of our 
commerce require. The evil lies in the condition of the state ; 
a condition, which, in the first place, induces the merchants to 
contract their debts in other stales ; and which, in the second 
place, compels the banks to do business by issues of notes, instead 
of doing it by bank credits. The old United States bank, with 
a capital of ten millions of dollars, and makiug annual dividends 
of eight per cent, never had in circulation at any one time notes 
to the amount of five millions. More than one half of its business 
was done by bank credits. This business was confined to com- 
mercial cities, where a credit at the bank answered the purposes of 
merchants as well, and their convenience much better, than bank 
notes. If North Carolina had her commerce concentrated at one 
or two points, one or more large commercial cities would grow up. 
Markets would be found at home for the productions of the state. 
Foreign merchandise would be imported into the state for the de- 
mands of the market; our debts would be contracted at home, and 
our banks would be enabled to change their course of business. 
They would give activity to the commerce of the state, and yet 
issue but a small amount of paper; and this amount would be 
confined in its circulation almost eutirely to the state. To these 
advantages may be added another of "no small moment. The 
profits of our commerce would be made in North Carolina, 
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whereas now they are made in other states. The annual profit 
made upon our commerce in other states, and which is totally lost 
to North Carolina, is estimated at more than half a million of dol- 
lars.' Memoir, p. 6. 

Speaking in another place on this subject, Judge Murphey 
further observes, 

'Heretofore the productions of the northern parts of the state, 
lying on the Roanoke and its branches, and also on the upper 
parts of the Tar and JNeuse rivers, have been sent to the markets 
of Virginia ; and the trade of Broad river, the Catawba, and 
Pedee, has gone to South Carolina. Thus it has happened, that 
we have shipped from our own ports, not more than one third of 
our agricultural products ; and even a considerable portion of our 
staves, lumber, and naval stores, have been sent to other ports by 
the Dismal Swamp canal, on one side ; or by the Waccamaw, 
Little Pedee, and Lumber river on the other. This unfortunate 
division of our trade produces many bad effects. We have a 
population little short of seven hundred thousand. We have as 
many square miles of territory as the state of New York. We 
have a soil equal to that of most of the Atlantic states ; and yet, 
the total amouut of our exports from our own ports falls short of 
three millions of dollars. The products of our labour go to swell 
the exports of Virginia and South Carolina, and give to those 
states a commercial consequence at our expense.' pp. 38, 40. 

Besides the tendency of these local difficulties to impover- 
ish the state, they operate strongly to cool the ardor of public 
spirit, and to check that laudable pride, which men are so apt 
to feel, in the growing greatness of the community to which 
they belong. Those portions of the state, which are obliged 
to go abroad to seek a market for their produce, it can hardly 
be expected, will feel much zeal in promoting interests at 
home, from which they cannot promise themselves adequate 
benefits. You cannot reasonably look for a community of 
action, where there is not a' very strong assurance of a com- 
munity of advantage. Men have not yet become so disinter- 
ested, as to labour with much spirit for a public good, which 
does not hold out bright prospects of private gain. Thus 
divided in their immediate interests, it was a long time before 
the North Carolinians could bring themselves to unite in any 
extensive scheme for general improvements. But the noble 
spirit which they have lately discovered, and the wise meas- 
ures, which they have at last adopted, are almost sufficient to 
atone for their past indifference, and to raise them at once to 
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a political rank in the union, to which other states have 
scarcely attained by the gradual advances of a century. 

The subject was first introduced in the General Assembly 
of the state in 1815. A committee was appointed, winch was 
chiefly intended for the purpose of investigation. Their report 
contained a concise view of the condition of the state, pointed 
out some of its commercial advantages, and exhibited a general 
plan for improving its inland navigation. It proposed to have 
companies incorporated in different parts of the state, for 
constructing canals, and improving the navigation of the 
principal rivers, with the privilege of levying a toll to any 
amount not exceeding fifteen percent on the capital expended. 
The state was to take one third part of the stock of each 
company, and the whole was to be under the control of a 
board of commissioners, appointed by the state. This board 
was empowered to employ a principal and assistant engineers, 
to have such surveys made as it should think proper, and 
was required to report its proceedings annually to the 
General Assembly. It was also instructed to collect sta- 
tistical information, to examine the soil, and to make such 
observations on the mineralogy and geology of the state, as 
might be compatible with the other objects, and subservient 
to the interests of science. This plan was adopted by the 
legislature. The Roanoke and Cape Fear Navigation Com- 
panies were soon formed, and the commissioners immediately 
commenced their operations. They employed some of the 
piost skilful engineers they could find in the country, and for 
the three years following, they were actively engaged in 
taking surveys of the large rivers, and of the country between 
these rivers, where it was thought desirable to have them 
united by intersecting canals. These rivers were the Roan- 
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who are considered the first civil engineers in Europe, Mr. 
Hamilton Fulton was finally engaged at an annual salary of 
somewhat more tljan g5300. Mr. Fulton had been employed 
by the Board of Admiralty, at Bermuda and Malta, and also 
by the king of Sweden, in laying out the great canal from 
Gottenburg to the North Sea. In July, 1819, he arrived in 
North Carolina, and has since been devoted to the objects of 
the commissioners. 

Our readers will easily perceive, by this short sketch, with 
what wisdom the whole scheme has been formed. The state 
has taken the precaution to have accurate surveys made of 
every part, that no expense may hereafter be wasted in 
attempts, which must ultimately fail. In different parts of 
our country, we have. seen many such abortive attempts, which 
might have succeeded, or at least the expense of trial been 
Siaved, by skilful management at first. The commissioners 
have also acted on the profoundest principles of policy and 
economy, in securing the aid of an engineer, in whose skill, 
judgment, and other qualifications, unlimited confidence can 
be placed. This is laying a solid foundation. Everything 
will have unity of design. Each part will not only sustain 
itself, but contribute its due share in strengthening the others. 

On the arrival of the principal engineer, he was presented 
by the commissioners with a general system of instructions. 
The objects embraced in these instructions were arranged 
under the following heads. 

'.1. The inlets on the coast. 
3 The sounds along the coast. 

3. The primary rivers. 

4. The junction of two or more rivers by navigable canals. 

5. The public highways. 

6. The draining of the marshes and swamps of the eastern and 
southern counties.* p. 20. 

These outlines are enough to show on what a large scale 
the legislature of North Carolina has contemplated its inter- 
nal improvements. The interests of every section of the 
state are duly and wisely consulted. 

' In the application of the public revenue to the various objects 
of internal improvement, the legislature has had due regard to the 
several sections of the slate, and is anxious to give effect to a sys- 
tem, which is general, and at the same time definite. One part 
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of the state requires improvements very different from those 
required in another. The counties bordering on the mountains 
are at a distance from markets, and have to reiy'on land carriage. 
These counties require good turnpike roads. 

4 The middle counties are intersected by fine rivers, which are 
now useless for the purpose of navigation, on account of obstruc- 
tions, which nature has placed in them. These counties require 
such obstructions to be removed, and the rivers to be made navi- 
gable. The counties In the south and east suffer disease and pes- 
tilence from their numerous and extensive swamps and marshes. 
Their finest lands lie neglected, and labour, instead of being 
directed to the pursuits of productive agriculture, is turned to 
making tar, and collecting turpentine. All the counties in the 
state are interested in improving the inlets on our coast, and in 
concentrating at a few points our scattered commerce. Individual 
capital is insufficient to effect any of these great objects. They 
require the resources of the state ; and in no way can those 
resources he so well applied as in making improvements, which 
shall aid the health and raise the moral condition of our population ; 
which shall give encouragement to industry and facilities to com- 
merce.' pp. 20, 21. 

Along the whole coast of North Carolina is a ridge of sand, 
separated from the main land in some places by narrow 
sounds, in others by broad bays. This ridge seems to have 
been prematurely formed by the eddies occasioned by the 
counter currents of the gulf stream, and the rivers flowing 
into the ocean. The sand and alluvial substances, brought 
down by the rivers, were thus deposited, and in process pf 
time raised into bars and islands. It is this ridge which has 
always presented the most formidable obstacles to the com- 
merce of North Carolina. The passages, or inlets, through it 
are shallow and dangerous ; and in the whole extent of coast 
north of Cape Fear, there is only one inlet through which ves- 
sels pass. This is called Ocracoke inlet. All the navigation 
of the Roanoke, the Neuse, and Tar rivers, and of the smal- 
ler streams flowing into the Albemarle and Pamlico sounds, 
is carried on through this inlet. And here the depth of water 
over the bar in the channel does not exceed fourteen feet ; and 
immediately within the bar is what is called the swash, over 
which there is not usually more than eight feet of water. All 
vessels drawing more than this depth are obliged to be light- 
ened in passing the swash. This is not only exceedingly 
inconvenient, but often dangerous. And even after encoun- 
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tering the difficulties of entering the sound, a passage from 
this place to the Roanoke is difficult and tedious. It ia con- 
sidered equal ia this respect to a voyage from Ocracoke to 
the West Indies, or New York. The passage is through Pam- 
Kco and Albemarle sounds, the first of which is eighty, and 
the other sixty miles in length. 

One of (he first objects of the legislature of North Caro- 
lina is to remove, as effectually as possible, these obstruction* 
to commerce, by providing a safe and easy access to the 
rivers which flow into these sounds. Several projects have 
been started and submitted to the inspection of the principal 
engineer. They are intended to draw his attention to the 
most prominent particulars in the examinations and surveys, 
which he is required to make. 

One plan contemplates opening a passage at the lower end, 
of Albemarle sound, through what is commonly called Roan- 
oke inlet. Within the bar at this place is Roanoke island, 
which is mentioned in the accounts of Sir Walter Raleigh's 
expedition to this coast. It is supposed by some, that his ves- 
sels passed through an inlet here, and anchored under the 
island ; and it is thought to be a question worthy of examina- 
tion, whether this channel may not again be opened. This 
inlet, it is conceived, may have been closed by the opening of 
new channels in the marshes, through which the waters of 
Albemarle sound have flowed into Pamlico, and passed out at 
Ocracoke. By stopping these channels, it is believed the 
-waters of Albemarle would again force their way through the 
old Roanoke inlet, and open a passage for navigation. But 
the great expense -attending such an undertaking, and its 
doubtful results, are objections, which no degree of enthusi- 
asm will probably overcome. The circumstance, also, that 
this would only be providing for the navigation of Albemarle, 
without benefiting that of Pamlico, renders it exceedinjy 
important, that a permanent inlet should be found at some 
poi«c further south. 

For this reason it is made a question, whether Ocracoke 
inlet may not be deepened and improved. But new difficul- 
ties start up not less formidable than those above mentioned. 
From the exposed position of this inlet, the navigation on the 
coast is dangerous The counter currents, which are occasion- 
ed by the tide and the water coming out of the sound, cause the 
sand-banks to be perpetually changing. There is, moreover, 
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a peculiar gurgitating action in the sands here, which, in a 
very short time, swallow up the entire wrecks of vessels. 
This prevents the possibility of sinking piers, or of forming 
any substantial resistance to the force of the waves, or the 
currents. The swash is composed chiefly of mud, which is 
continually changing its position. An island, which formerly 
stood near Ocracoke inlet, was broken up by a furious storm, 
and in a few years was entirely washed away. 

A plan, which is thought to be mure feasible, than either of 
the other's, is to fix on a point a? Beaufort, still farther south. 
The inlet at this place has not been much used, but it is sup- 
posed to he the best on the coast north of Cape Fear. « It is 
situated close under the lee shore of Cape Lookout, and pro- 
tected from the influence of the gulf stream by the promontory 
and shoals of Cape Fear, it has been found subject to fewer 
changes, than any of the inlets. It has a depth of fourteen 
feet of water over the bar; and within the bar there is an ex- 
tensive and safe harbour.' p. 29. To facilitate the intercourse 
between this place and the numerous rivers to the north, it is 
proposed to open canals. A communication may easily be 
opened with all the large rivers, by a canal from Williamston 
on the Roanoke, to Washington on the Tar, thence to New- 
bern on the Neuse ; and thence, from some point farther 
down the Neuse, to Beaufort. Steam boats may be employed 
to navigate the sounds and large rivers, and there can be little 
doubt, if such facilities were offered, as the circumstances of 
the case will admit, that the channel of trade might be divert- 
ed entirely to this place. 

It is considered of the greatest moment, that some easy and 
direct communication should be opened with the ocean on the 
const north of Cape Fear, by means of which the rich and 
profitable trade of the Roanoke may be secured to North Car- 
olina. The lands on this river are among the most produc- 
tive in the United States. < Its products annually for expor- 
tation may be estimated at two and a half millions of dollars. 
If proper encouragement were given to industry by rendering 
the river navigable, th<- products would soon exceed five mill- 
ions.' It is navigable for steam boats to Halifax, one hundred 
and thirty miles from its entrance into Albemarle sound. At 
present a great portion of its produce goes to Norfolk through 
the Dismal Swamp canal. 
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It is about thirty years since this canal was commenced. 
At first it was narrow, and imperfectly constructed; but it 
has been lately much improved. It is thirty two feet wide, 
and sufficiently deep for boats carrying sixty hogsheads of 
tobacco, or two hundred and fifty barrels of flour. It is 
twenty one miles long, containing seven locks, and supplied 
with water from lake Drummond, by a small canal three 
miles in length. This lake, which is near the centre of the 
swamp, is at least twenty feet higher than the lauds on she 
margin. It is on account of this swell in the surface of the 
swamp, that the locks are necessary. A smooth and excellent 
road is nearly finished on one side of the canal throughout its 
whole extent. During the war, vast quantities of produce 
passed in this direction to .Norfolk. This channel of inter- 
course is so essential to the prosperity of Norfolk^ that the 
state of Virginia has subscribed very largely to the stock of 
the Roanoke Navigation Company, with the hope of turning 
the improved trade of this river through the Dismal Swamp 
canal. And there is if possible a stronger reason why the 
state of North Carolina should be desirous of drawing it to 
the south. 

The attention of the principal engineer has furthermore 
been particularly called to the navigation at the entrance of 
Cape Fear river. This has hitherto been the principal chan- 
nel of commerce in the state. The exports from Wilmington 
have usually been more than twice as much as from all the 
other ports. Wilmington is thirty miles above the mouth of 
the river. Twenty miles below the town are the Flats, where 
the water is made shoal by the deposits, which result from 
the meeting of the tide-waters and the current of the river. 
No vessel can pass over the flats, which draws more than 
«leven feet of water. The questions are to be considered, 
whether the channel at this place may not be deepened; and 
whether it will not be best to make a port at Smithville, near 
the mouth of the river, where there is a convenient harbour, 
and sufficient depth of water. 

An examination of the sounds along the coast is also to be 
made, with a view to ascertain in what manner their naviga- 
tion can be improved. As yet the labours of the commis- 
sioners have been for the most part directed to the primary 
j-ivers. Companies have been formed for improving the nav- 
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igation of all these rivers, and very extensive surveys have 
been undertaken, and in some instances already finished. 

It is observable throughout the United States, that our pri- 
mary rivers run nearly at right angles with the great ridges 
of mountains. Hence they are oftener obstructed by falls, 
than in almost any other country. This is particularly true 
of the rivers of North Carolina. They pass over frequent 
beds of granite. In the upper country the navigation is to be 
improved by canals, lorks, and sluices; in the lower, by 
removing logs, sand-bars, and other obstructions. The com- 
missioners have given detailed instructions to the engineer, 
to direct his inquiries into the best means of forming junc- 
tions by canals between the primary rivers. 

On the subject of roads they have said little, as their in- 
structions from the legislature demand a more immediate at- 
tention to the internal navigation of the state. But as good 
roads are very essential to the agriculturalists, particularly 
in the western and less populous parts, and as these roads 
would be likely to bring some of the produce from the neigh- 
bouring states in that quarter to a market in North Carolina, 
the principal engineer is required to make such observations 
as may be in his power, and as may hereafter be useful. It is 
a question, which, perhaps, will admit of plausible arguments 
on both sides, whether roads ever ought to be n;ade and kept in 
repair at a general public expense ? Why should industrious 
farmers in one part of the state, who make their own roads, 
pay a tax to encourage indolence by aiding the same work in 
another part ? If people will not keep good roads for them- 
selves, it is no more than just, that they should be the suffer- 
ers. As a general rule, this is certainly a good one ; but it 
does not seem to hold in those cases where the population is 
scattered, where roads are made with difficulty, and where, 
at the same time, they are a great public, benefit. 

The new roads.which have lately been made to so great an 
extent in the highlands of Scotland, under the direction of 
the eminent engineer, Mr. Telford, have been laid off ami fin- 
ished at the joint expense of the government, and the districts 
through which they pass. In this way two thousand miles of 
free road have been made, of which the government paid one 
half of the expense. Mr. Fulton mentions a mode of keep- 
ing roads in repair, which is practised in Sweden, and 
which he says is very effectual. * That country is divided 
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into districts. Each district has a governor, who apportions 
a certain extent of road, to be kept in repair, to each owner 
and occupier of land, according to the extent of his possession. 
At the extremity of each portion of the road, the person's 
name, whose duty it is to keep it in repair, is rudely cut on a 
board, which is fixed on the side of the road ; so that if a trav- 
eller meets with a bad piece of road, he notes it down in a 
book, which is always presented to him when he arrives at 
the next post-house. In this book there is a number of col- 
umns for inserting the name, route, &c. of the person pass- 
ing j and always one for remarks of this nature. The book 
is returned to the governor every month, who takes immediate 
steps to have the roads put in proper order. By this means 
their roads are inferior to none in the world.' Report of 
8urveys, p. 52. This may be a good practice in Sweden, but 
we doubt whether it would be productive of 90 happy effects 
among the citizens of the United States, as Mr. Fulton may be 
ready to imagine. 

We have thus sketched a very imperfect outline of the plan 
of internal improvements, which has been adopted in North 
Carolina. It is not visionary, nor premature, for it was start- 
ed nearly five years ago, and has been gradually gaining 
strength, and going into a more extensive operation ever 
since. If it continues to be prosecuted with the same wisdom, 
zeal, and enlargement of views, with which it has hitherto 
been marked, it cannot fail to result in. the happiest consequen- 
ces to the state. The good effects, which it promises, are al- 
most unlimited. They are by no means confined to a general 
increase of wealth, and temporary excitement of enterprize. 
A spur will be given to industry ; and industry is the guardi- 
an of virtue. A people, which is industrious and virtuous, 
will soon be intelligent. You will not only find vice and mo- 
ral depravity, but ignorance and intellectual imbecility the 
companions of indolence. Among an agricultural people, 
there is no better means of keeping alive an activity of mind, 
and preserving a purity of manners, than by opening direct 
and profitable channels of trade. Industry may then look for 
its amplest rewards ; and in a country like ours, it will inev- 
itably be attended with its concomitant blessings of moral ex- 
cellence, political freedom, mental elevation, and the dignity 
of a virtuous independence. 

After forming a plan, and pointing out what ought to be 
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done, the next concern of the commissioners was to inquire 
into the ability of the state to execute it. The second part 
of Judge Murphcy's Memoir is taken up with a minute sta- 
tistical view of North Carolina, and a thorough investigation 
of its resources. The result is very encouraging. It appears, 
that the state may calculate on an annual surplus revenue 
to the amount of 835,000, without increasing its taxation. It 
is entitled to a loan from the banks of Newbern and Cape 
Fear, by which it may have the use of §160,000 for fourteen 
years. In addition to these sums, the legislature, with the 
noblest spirit of liberality, appropriated during the last ses- 
sion for the purpose of internal improvements the proceeds of 
the sale of all the Cherokee lands, which have lately come in- 
to the possession of North Carolina. The extent of this tract 
is not exactly known, but it comprises somewhat more than a 
million of acres of very valuable land. The following judicious 
propositions were offered for the consideration of the legisla- 
ture at the last session 5 but whether they were accepted we 
have not been able to learn. 

' That an act be passed, 

1. For increasing the subscription of the state in all the navi- 
gation companies. 

2. Appropriating a sum not exceeding $150,000 annually, for 
seven years, for internal improvements. 

3. Out of this appropriation, payments to be first made to the 
navigation companies of such instalments as are called for during 
the year, and the balance to be expended, first, in making good 
roads across the mountains and through the Cherokee country ; 
and secondly, in the execution of such other public works as the 
legislature shall designate, or the board of public works shall think 
the interests of the state require. 

4. To form a board of public works. 

5. To place all the public works under the general superinten- 
dance of this boat d, and under the immediate direction of the 
principal engineer.' Memoir, p. 78. 

While on the subject of North Carolina, we cannot resist the 
inclination which we feel to bring forward one or two other par- 
ticulars, which exhibit the present condition and future pros- 
pects of this state in a most favourable light. In an ardent 
and increasing zeal for the establishment of schools and acad- 
emies for several yearsjpast, we do not believe it has been. 
New Series, No. 5. ? 
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outdone by a single state. The academy at Raleigh was 
founded in 1804. previously to which there were only two in- 
stitutions of the kind in the state. The number at present is 
nearly fifty, and is rapidly increasing. Great pains are taken 
to procure the best instructors from different parts of the 
country, and we have the best authority for our opinion, that 
in no part of the Union are the interests of education better 
understood, and under betler regulations, than in the middle 
counties of North Carolina. The schools for females are par- 
ticularly celebrated, and are much i-esorted to from Georgia, 
South Carolina, and Virginia. In the year 1816, the number 
of students at academies, within the compass of forty miles, 
amounted to more than one thousand. This space comprized 
the counties of Warren, Granville, Orange, Wake, Franklin, 
and two or three others adjoining. All the useful and orna- 
mental branches of knowledge arc taught at most of these 
institutions. 

The University of North Carolina, which is at Chapel- 
Hill in Orange county, was incorporated about thirty years 
ago, but did not go into active, operation for nearly ten years 
after. It is at present flourishing, contains more than a hun- 
dred students, and promises to become a useful and important 
institution. It is under the direction of fifty-five trustees, a 
number, which we think five times too large. We believe few 
circumstances have contributed more to retard the success of 
many of our southern colleges, than this propensity, which 
seems to be almost universal, of appointing at the outset a 
multitude of trustees. By this means, many are chosen to the 
office, who are not qualified ; individual responsibility is 
weakened ; no one feels the necessity of acting with much 
energy in a concern, which is entrusted to so many others ; 
and finally nothing is done. Another practice, which is fol- 
lowed in some of the states, must effectually stop the progress 
of any literary institution. We mean the custom of making 
the professors' salaries depend on the annual grants of the 
legislature. Under such circumstance, they are subject to 
have their salaries reduced, or to be turned out of their pla- 
ces, by the whim or caprice of a party. The only security 
for stability in the internal government of an institution, and 
for havingprofessors of high qualifications, is thus destroyed. 

In this recurrence to events and circumstances, which re- 
dound so much to the credit and honor of North Carolina, we 
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should do equal injustice to our own feelings, and to the patri- 
otism and generous recollections oflhe state, not to mention the 
superb statue, which it has resolved to dedicate totlie memory of 
our great national hero, and which it lias employed the first art- 
ist in the world to execute. An example has been set, which we 
hope w ill be followed. No time was lost in idle debates, and 
ineffectual resolutions. The feelings which gratitude had 
awakened, were not allowed to cool by procrastination. In 
this noble object the legislature acted with promptness and 
unanimity ; and to show with what spirit it continues to be 
prosecuted we need only mention, that during the last session, 
a liberal appropriation was made for the purpose of enlarging 
the state-house, and preparing a more commodious room 
than it now contains, for the reception of this splendid speci- 
men of the arts. The state-house is a handsome edifice, stand- 
ing on an elevation in the centre of the beautiful town of Ra- 
leigh. 

Before we dismiss this subject, we are disposed to carry 
back the minds of our readers for a few moments to an earlier 
period in the history of North Carolina. Considerable interest 
has lately been excited, in some parts of the country, respect- 
ing what has been called the Mecklenburgh Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. The fact of this declaration has been questioned, 
but such documents have lately been presented to the public, 
as must remove every shadow of doubt. It appears that early 
in the year 1775, a convention was held in the town of Char- 
lotte, composed of two members from each of the military 
companies in Mecklenburgh county. The object of the con- 
vention was to take into consideration the existing state of 
things, and to deliberate on the best measures for resisting the 
encroachments, which were making by a foreign enemy on 
their liberties and property. Their deliberations soon ter- 
minated in a unanimous agreement to throw off all allegiance 
to the government of Great Britain, and declare themselves 
independent. Resolutions to this effect were passed on the 
19th of May, more than thirteen months before the declara- 
tion of independence by the congress, and they were on the 
same day publicly proclaimed « amidst the shouts and huzzas 
of a large assembly of people.' The following extract is taken 
from a certificate, which has lately been published under the 
bands of four persons, who were present at the convention, 
and who are still living. 
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' We do further certify and declare, that in a few days after 
the delegates adjourned, Captain James Jack, of the town of Char- 
lotte, was appointed to cany the resolves to the president of 
congress, and to our representatives, one copy to each, and that 
his expenses were to be paid by a voluntary subscription. "We 
know that Captain Jack executed the trust, and returned with 
answers, both from the president, and our delegates in congress, 
expressive of their entire approbation of the course, that had been 
pursued, and recommending a continuance in the same ; — and stat- 
ing that the time would soon come, when the whole continent 
would follow our example.' 

In a certificate which has lately been obtained from Mr. 
Jack, who is now living in Georgia, he observes, 

' When the resolutions were finally agreed on, they were pub- 
licly proclaimed from the court-house door, in the town of Char- 
lotte, and received with every demonstration of joy by the inhab- 
itants. 

4 I was then solicited to be the bearer of these proceedings to 
congress. I set out in the following month, and in passing through 
Salisbury, the general court was sitting. At the request of the 
court 1 handed' a copy of the resolutions to Col. Cannon, an at- 
torney, and they were read aloud in open court. Major William. 
Davidson, and Mr. Avery, an attorney, called on me the evening 
after, and observed they had heard of but one person, who did not 
approve them.' 

From this statement we perceive, that the feelings, which 
dictated these resolutions, were not confined to a small space, 
hut were diffused throughout a large portion of the state. The 
second and third resolves contained in the declaration will af- 
ford a good specimen of the spirit by which the whole is 
characterized. 

* Resolved, That we, the citizens of Mecklenburg country, do 
hereby dissolve the political bands which have connected us to the 
mother country, and hereby absolve ourselves from all allegiance 
to the British crown, and abjure all political connexion, contract, 
or association with that nation, Avhich has wantonly trampled on 
our lights and liberties, and inhumanly shed the innocent blood of 
American patriots at Lexington. 

« Resolved, That we do hereby declare ourselves a free and in- 
dependent people, are, and of right ought to be, a sovereign and 
self-governing association, under the control of no power, other 
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than that of God, and the general government of the congress ; 
to the maintenance of which independence we solemnly pledge 
to each other our mutual co-operation, our lives, our fortunes, and 
our most sacred honour.' 

The resolutions forming the declaration of independence 
were drawn up by Dr. Ephraim Brevard. 

Several original documents relating to this event, and sign- 
ed by persons, who took an active part in the Mecklenburgh 
convention, have been published within a few months past in 
the Raleigh Register. They have been procured by the 
exertions of Mr. Joseph Gales, editor of this paper ; the Hon. 
Nathaniel Macon, senator in congress ; and Col. William 
Polk of Raleigh, who was present in Charlotte, when the dec- 
laration was read to the people. This evidence we take to 
be such as must produce entire"conviction, and the fact, which 
it goes to establish, speaks for itself. We leave it to our 
readers to make their own reflections on the patriotic zeal, 
and lofty spirit of freedom, which glowed with so much fer- 
vour in the bosoms of the North Carolinians at a period, when 
almost every other part of the country was yielding to de- 
spondency, perplexed with anxious doubts, or acting with tim- 
id caution. 

Of Williamson's history of North Carolina, the title of 
which we have placed at the head of this article, we have 
little more to say, than that we have seldom attempted to read, 
in the shape of history, so meagre, and so unsatisfactory a 
performance. It contains but few facts, and these, one would 
suppose, the author took pains to select from the most unim- 
portant of such as had fallen in his way. It is but just to say, 
that Dr. Williamson did not reside long in the state, and that 
his means of obtaining information seem to have been limit- 
ed. It is certainly unfortunate, that his book should go 
abroad purporting to be an accurate and complete history. 
North Carolina was among the first states that were settled ; 
many events in its history are of the most interesting kind .; 
and it would be no less a gratification and benefit to the pub- 
lic, than an honour to the state, to have them faithfully and 
fully recorded by some able hand. 



